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SOME HISTORICAL FACTS CONCERNING THE HYGIENIC 
AND THERAPEUTIC USE OF WATER 

By BLANCHE PFEFFERKORN 
New York, N. Y. 

The part played by water in the life of the human race makes an 
interesting study. In all ages the healing value of water, both physi- 
cal and spiritual, has supplied a fruitful subject for discussion. The 
purpose of this paper is to present the attitude of different peoples 
and different periods on such uses of water as bathing, religion, and 
therapeutics. 

It seems safe to surmise that the history of the bath is coexistent 
with the history of man. Doubtless, prehistoric people soon found 
out the soothing and cleansing properties of water. Savage tribes 
knew the value of the sweat bath. Ancient literature abounds in 
allusions to the "bath" and "bath house." The first reference to 
the public bath occurs in the Bible, where "bathing pools sometimes 
sheltered by porticos" are mentioned. Among primitive people, 
bathing often possessed some peculiar religious significance. Fre- 
quently it is difficult to distinguish between its hygienic and religious 
use. The earliest and most general form of bathing was in the Nile 
and the Ganges. The Nile was worshipped by the Egyptians and 
the Ganges by the Indians. The beneficial effects of the water were 
attributed to certain divinities, who were supposed to preside over 
these rivers. The Mosaic law of the Hebrews prescribes the bath 
for certain specified cases of uncleanliness. The Jew, who had no 
bath in his courtyard, bathed in the public bath or streams. The high 
repute in which water was held by the old Greeks is amply illustrated 
in the writings of Homer. The lovely and charming Nausicaa and 
her maids, after washing their linen, "bathe and anoint with oil." 
The fame of the Roman baths has come down through centuries. 
The present day Turkish and Russian baths, similar to the early hot 
air baths of the Romans, are believed by many to be outgrowths of 
the latter. 

With the fall of Rome and the decline of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion, bathing slowly fell into disuse. Various factors contributed to 
its almost complete abolishment. In the early days of the Roman 
empire the "baths" became centers of pleasure and immorality. The 
condemnation of the public baths by the first Christian fathers was 
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probably due to this fact. They admitted the usefulness of the bath 
for cleanliness, but insisted that it should be taken for this purpose 
only. The introduction of asceticism dealt the death blow to the 
bath. The contempt for the body, the total disregard of physical 
comfort and appearance led to an incredible absence of bathing. Along 
with other movements of the Renaissance came the restoration of the 
bath. Its revival, however, was neither instantaneous nor general. 
Five centuries passed before water came into its own as a hygienic 
agent, or even approached the universal use that existed among early 
civilizations. 

The application of water, as a part of religious ceremonies, seems 
to be about as old as the hills. Exterior washing to indicate interior 
purification is an ancient custom, found in heathen as well as civilized 
systems of religion. The use of Lustral Waters was customary among 
the Babylonians, Assyrians, Greeks and Romans. Baptism, essentially 
regarded as a Christian rite, is thought by many to have been adminis- 
tered by the Jews before the advent of Christ. As practiced by dif- 
ferent creeds, baptism has a varied significance and different forms. 
Its physical administration ranges from mere sprinkling to complete 
immersion. 

The belief in physical as well as spiritual purification, through 
the use of water combined with worship, predominated before the 
Christian era. Among the Persians and Chaldeans the treatment 
of disease was in the hands of the Magi, and the existence of holy wells 
near the temples indicates that ablutions and baths played an import- 
ant part in the cure. The first hydriatic institutions of the Greeks 
were of a supernatural character. The temples of Asklepios, located 
in groves rich in springs and wells, were conducted in a strictly theur- 
gical manner. Hippocrates, in after years, wandered through these 
same temples. No doubt the tales he heard of the magic water cures 
later led to the introduction of hydrotherapy in scientific medicine. 

Hydrotherapeutics is derived from two Greek words, "hydro," 
water and "therapeutics," to cure. The history of scientific hydro- 
therapeutics is long and stormy. Its beginning dates with Hippocrates 
in the fifth century B.C. Hippocrates understood many of the im- 
portant physiological actions of water. He preached and practiced 
internal as well as external hydrotherapy. His views on the hygienic 
value of water were remarkably modern. Of his dietetic principles, 
drinking cold water in fevers has survived the longest. Following 
Hippocrates, and applying and enlarging his theories came such great 
teachers as Asclepiades of Prusa (100 B.C.), founder of the Methodic 
School, Agathinus, founder of the Eclectic School, and Celsus, the 
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greatest of the Eclectics. Asclepiades' successful use of water as a 
therapeutic agent, gained for him the name of "Psychrolutis." 
Through his efforts cold water treatment obtained a permanent place 
in Rome. 

The hopes of Hippocrates and his followers were not realized for 
many centuries. Empiricism, too much theorizing, and inability 
among physicians to agree prevented rational deductions. Finally 
the fall of the Roman Empire, and the barbarism of the Middle Ages 
overthrew all that had been won by the first great teachers. Hydro- 
therapy was lost in the darkness of mysticism and religious supersti- 
tion that enveloped the whole of medical science from the fifth to the 
fifteenth century. The Salernitan school, established in the tenth 
century, alone retained some remnants of Hipprocratic traditions. 
Not only disuse, but actual fear of cold water prevailed. An illus- 
tration of this fear is the fact that in 1287 the Church ordained "the 
use of cold water to be modified in religious rites, sprinkling to take 
the place of immersion, etc., etc." As far as therapeutic treatment 
was concerned, with the exception of the above school mentioned, 
water almost disappeared off the face of the earth. 

By the end of the fifteenth century a reaction began to take place 
in Italy directed by Savonarola. The majority of learned physicians, 
however, were still too busy with doctrine and mystery to give much 
thought to cold water. Moreover the fact that charlatans included 
water among their magic weapons added to its disrepute. To one of 
these charlatans, Ambrose Par6, belongs the credit of giving hydro- 
therapy its first successful stop in surgery. 

Ambrose Pare was a member of what was then known as the "Guild 
of Barber Surgeons," a body entirely distinct from scientific prac- 
titioners. Pare* assisted at the siege of Metz in the 16th century. 
There he observed wounds being treated with cold water and incan- 
tations, and noted the remarkable results in many cases. He declared, 
which was a brave statement for that time, "It is not the words of 
the incantation nor the Cross which did it, but water which cleanses 
the wound and protects the injured limb from fnflammation and contact 
with other fluids." The use of water in the treatment of surgery 
began in this period, three centuries before its acceptance by regular 
physicians. 

From the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, occasional examples 
of medical men who advocated hydrotherapy might be found. Their 
work differed only in degree, in quality it was much the same, unscienti- 
fic both in theory and practice. In 1722 Todano and Sangez went to 
the wildest extremes, claiming to cure all diseases by the liberal use 
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of cold water. Contrast with this attitude the chary approach of a 
certain Dr. Kruger, who in 1759 wrote, "I have tried it (water) on 
three patients with rigor, in which cases I knew not what to do, but 
not beyond wetting the inside of the hands and striking the forehead 
with linen fourfold and wetted, but I was not inconsiderate enough 
to experiment any further in this line." Nowhere was an attempt made 
to explain the action of water on a physiological basis. Cold water, 
with a very few exceptions was used empirically. Such explanations 
as were offered, fitted in with the prevailing pathological theory. It 
is interesting to note that when hydrotherapy was re-established on 
scientific foundations, the movement came not from the acknowledged 
medical world, but through the work of a Silesian peasant, named 
Vincent Priessnitz and called "Nature's physician." 

A new epoch of hydrotherapy dates from the time of Priessnitz 
(beginning of the nineteenth century). When a boy of thirteen Priess- 
nitz sprained his wrist. He put the injured member under the pump, 
bound it up with a wet bandage and applied more water as the wrapping 
dried. He soon noticed a lessening of pain and a rapid subsiding of 
inflammation. Later, through a series of experiments and observations 
on the wounds of his neighbors, Priessnitz developed a pathological 
theory of his own. He believed that disease, both local and general, 
was a poisonous accumulation, which could be eliminated from the 
system by cold water treatments and simple dietetic regulations. He 
established a hydriatic institution, to be conducted according to his 
principles. While the theories of Priessnitz are now known to be falla- 
cious, much of his practice conformed with modern scientific methods. 
He initiated the sponge bath, the douche, the drip sheet, and various 
other water treatments. He also invented many hydrotherapeutic 
appliances. The fame of his work spread. Gradually the unfriendly 
attitude of physicians changed to questioning and critical attention. 

In 1824 Tauchou published his work, Du Froid el ses Applications 
dans les Maladies, the pioneer attempt to explain the action of cold 
water from a physiological standpoint. The theories and principles 
of Tauchou rapidly gained favor among surgeons. The physicians, 
however, were more cautious. Few of their number bestowed much 
interest on the book. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, the first effort was made 
to establish through experimental research a scientific hydrotherapeusis. 
The work of the German investigators along these lines cannot be 
overestimated. Falch took up the internal use of water, the action 
of clysters and the bath. Petri investigated the sweating methods of 
Priessnitz. Erlenmeyer, Sharlan and Petri studied the hydrothera- 
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peutic treatment of the insane. Brand, in 1861, asserted the chief 
factor in the cure of typhoid to be the bath (50°-68°F.) and cold 
compresses. In 1866 Jiirgensen created considerable excitement by 
stating "that clinical observations proved that cold water treatment 
lessens the body temperature, and diminishes grave symptoms, also 
lessens the rate of mortality and more than probably shortens the 
course of disease." In 1867 the first volume of Winternitz' Hydro- 
therapy on a Physiological and Clinical Basis appeared. This book 
was the initial endeavor to collect and analyze previous work and 
results. Through the efforts of Winternitz and his followers hydro- 
therapy finally secured its rightful place in medical science. Exactly 
twenty-three centuries passed before the teachings of Hippocrates 
were rationalized and fulfilled! 

In the United States, at present, Dr. Simon Baruch and Dr. Arthur 
M. Shrady stand out as authorities and leaders in the use of hydro- 
therapeutics. Some of the conditions in which water has proved most 
effectual, and in which its application is steadily increasing, are typhoid, 
the exanthemata, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and mental disorders. 

In concluding this brief historical presentation of the bath, water 
and religion, water as a therapeutic agent, certain interesting features 
seem worthy of mention; first, the very ancient history of the bath; 
second, the use of water as an expressive symbol in religion from primi- 
tive times to the present day; third, the introduction of hydrotherapy 
in scientific medicine through the stimulus of charlatans and a physician 
of Nature; fourth, the appreciation of the healing effects of water by 
the modern surgeon before the modern physician; and lastly, the stag- 
nation of the use of water during periods of ignorance, superstition and 
religious fanaticism, its growth and promulgation whenever intel- 
lectual activity and scientific methods prevail. 



TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
The New York State Nurses' Association will hold its annual 
meeting, October 17-20, at the Hotel Iroquois, instead of at the Lafay- 
ette, as first announced. The general meetings begin on the 18th, 
those for the League and Public Health nurses beginning on the day 
previous. 



